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Notes. 
SOME UNEDITED ACCOUNTS OF 
EDWARD GIBBON. 


None among the famous sons of an English 
University has been more outspoken on the 
subject of the shortcomings of his College 
tutors than was the fifteen year old school- 
boy, Edward Gibbon. Yet from what is 
known of the tutorial arrangements of his 
time, there is no reason to doubt either the 
accuracy of his facts, or the fairness of his 
Judgment. Still the wide publicity that 
has been given to his views, partly accounts 
for there being no personal relic, not even 
specimen of his handwriting, in the library 
of Magdalen College, the College at which 

was a gentleman-commoner. It was there- 
fore with peculiar pleasure that I took ad- 
vantage of a short tenure of the office of 





Librarian to acquire for the College a col- 
lection of personal documents, chiefly a selec- 
tion of accounts and tradesmen’s bius of his 
father and himselt. 

These papers supply a wealth of detail 
of all kinds, that enables us to reconstruct 
from independent and unworked materials 
the scale and character of Gibbon’s early 
home in Hampshire, and to check and am- 
plify many circumstances to which he al- 
judes in his autobiography and letters. 16 
is probable that these bills passed with other 
papers to his executor, Lord Sheffield, who 
by a clause in his will directed that none 
should be published, unless with his ‘‘ ap- 
probation of the publication directed by 
some memorandum indorsed and written or 
signed’ by himself. On the occasion of 
the commemoration of the centenary of the 
death of Gibbon in 1894, the curiosity of 
members of the Royal Historical Society de- 
termined the then Lord Sheffield to waive 
the embargo that had been laid on the pub- 
lication of the papers by his grandfather, 
and the originals of some of Gibbon’s liter- 
ary treasures were given to the nation and 
printed. 

Pencilled notes by the first Lord Sheffield 
show that the papers now before me were 
once in his possession, but that at some 
period unknown, they became separated from 
others that are now in the British Museum 
and that they were not available to Mr. 
John Murray and the present Lord Ernle, 
when the final edition of the ‘ Private Let- 
ters’ and ‘ Autobiography’ was produced. 
It may be that they were adjudged as 
of little interest; and indeed they are not 
of any great independent worth, yet, as docu- 
ments illustrative of domestic details in the 
life of a historian whose fame has become 
one of our national glories, they have a 
unique and a surpassing interest. 

The papers were purchased in one lot, No. 
439, at Sotheby’s sale on Dec. 12, 1922. They 
were much disturbed and tumbled, but had 
evidently been arranged in some sort of 
order, the booksellers’ bills having been separ- 
ated from the others. Many are endorsed 
by Gibbon, or his father, and had been 
examined by Lord Sheffield. They may also 
have been perused by Lady Maria Holroyd, 
the eldest daughter of Lord Sheffield, who 
became by marriage the first Lady Stanley 
of Alderley and may be regarded as the 
editor-in-chief of the ‘ Autobiography’ as 
published by Lord Sheffield, ‘‘ an autobio- 
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graphy often pronounced to be the best we 
possess.” 

The papers have now been arranged and 
are bound in three volumes. In the first 
volume are thirty accounts settled between 
1758 and 1765 by Edward Gibbon senior, as 
Treasurer of the Turnpike Road leading 
from Sheet Bridge io Portsmouth. The 
oldest ave receipts for £200 and £300 ad- 
vanced by George Clarke for repairs; an- 
other is for fifty-two weeks’ salary for at- 
tending and receiving the Toll at Sheet 
Bridge. ‘They are of local, rather than of 
Gibbonian interest. Messrs. Ballard & 
Shackleford are mentioned as surveyors. 

The second series includes numerous ac- 
counts and receipts for household requisites, 
repairs, newspapers, etc., relating to the 
elder Gibbon's domestic affairs from 1749 to 
the time of his death in 1770. Several 
of the bills undoubtedly refer to expenses 
incurred during the son’s visits to his Buri- 
ton home, and include the period of the 
experiences of both with the Hampshire 
Militia. ‘‘As soon as my purse was emptied 
by the unavoidable charges of a town life, 
I retired without a murmur to the shelter 
of domestic hospitality.”’ The father’s ac- 
counts indicate some preparation for these 
visits, such as the replenishment of the cel- 
lar, or the provision of a hunting-saddle, 
which immediately followed on his son’s re- 
turn from Lausanne in July, 1758. The son 
was not always as appreciative as he might 
have been—‘‘I seldom.mounted a_horse,’’ 
he wrote, for he used to watch his father 
go hunting ‘‘ without a wish to join in the 
sport’’: he ‘‘ valued the supply of the kit- 
chen much more than the exercise of the 
field.’’ 

Although naturally very incomplete, the 
accounts give a fair picture of the life of a 
Hampshire squire of the time. They begin 
with a receipt for £1,600 paid to James Cole- 
brook, Esq., in 1749. Pheasants and bird- 
cages were purchased, and much was spent 
on repairs to the estate. Small tradesmen 
often had to wait a year or more for their 
money. 

The bill of Sam. Woodbourne is distinctly 
miscellaneous. It includes 1 large cage, 3s 
6d.; 1 large Parrott cage, 15s.; 1 Bullfinch 
cage, 5s.; “‘4 gall. Fine French Brandy,” 
£2 2s. on Sept. 9, followed next May 27 by 
3 Ib. ‘Fine Turkey Coffe,’ 6s. 19d. and 
‘1 Loaf Duble Refine Sugar” (9 Ib.), 9s., 





which were accompanied by ‘‘ i Bottle Datiy’s 
Elixer,”’ 1s. 3d., ‘‘1 Bottle Dr. Bateman’s 
Drops,” is.; ‘‘1 Bottle Turlington’s Bal. 
sam,’’ ds. 6d.; ‘1 Paper Dr. James’s Fever 
Powders,’’ 2s. 6d. On Sept. 11 he bought 
‘“2 |b. Fine Green Tea, £1 Os. Od.,” and 
the biil concludes with ‘‘1 furking of Tarr 
very dear in deed, £0 8s. Od.”’ Total, £13 
12s. 6d. 

There is no indication of the money given 
to the son for that flutter in the lottery of 
October, 1758, to which there are allusions ip 
his letters, but, in 1761, losses in the lottery 
were entered as £22 14s. As to the house 
Edward Gibbon the son tells us that he 
occupied a pleasant and spacious apartment 
on the same floor as the library. A pain- 
ter’s bill of 1767 distinguishes the following 
rooms: The Study, the ‘‘ Maiger’s Room,” 
the ‘‘ Captin’s room,”’ the Best Chamber, 
Mr. Scott’s Chamber, Mr, Patten’s room, 
Ford’s room. The Major and Captain were 
of course the father and son. Mr. Patten 
was perhaps a brother of the second Mis, 
Gibbon, and Ford was Mys. Phoebe Ford, 
the housekeeper. The item ‘ blue [paint]” 
in the ‘‘ Captain’s Room’”’ in conjunction 
with ‘‘blue slippers’? (twice) and a blue 
service of crockery may be taken as an indic- 
ation of the taste of the great historian. 

The oldest bill for books included Sully’s 
‘Memoirs’ and Mayhew’s ‘ Sermons’ sup- 
plied by A. Millar in 1755-6. Edward 
Gibbon senior made a more important addi- 
tion to the Buriton Library after his son's 
return from Lausanne in July 1758, when 
books to the value of £36 6s. were purchased 
from T. Osborne. They included a ‘ Collec. 
tion of Voyages’ in 8 vols. (£12 12s); 
‘Modern Universal History,’ vols. iii, iv, ¥, 
vii, xiii, xxi; Sanderson’s ‘ Algebra’; Lav- 
son ‘on Oratory’; ‘ History of Royal and 
Noble Authors’; Robertson’s ‘ History of 
Scotland,’ 2 vols. ; Spencer’s ‘ Faerie Queen,’ 
3 vols.; Hume’s ‘ Tudors,’ 2 vols.; ‘ Gus- 
tavus Adolphus,’ 2 vols.; ‘ Caractacus, a 
Poem ° ; Clarendon’s ‘ Continuation’; 
‘General Index to the Statutes at Large.’ 

These books certainly appear to have been 
acquired for the son’s reading. The Alge- 
bra is especially significant in the light of 
the father’s letter dated 14 Dec., 1755, 
asking for news as to his son’s proficiency 
in his studies, and if he had ‘“ begun algebra 
which T so much recommend to you.” 

By being put under the roof and tuition 
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of M. Pavillard at descend Gibbon was | 
at the age of 16 as he phrased it, degraded | 
from the status of a man at Oxford ‘‘ to the | 
dependence of a schoolboy,” and after four | 


years, ten months and fifteen days absence | ° 
from Engiand, had ‘‘ ceased to be an En- | 


glishman.”” At 21 his “opinions, habits | 
and sentiments were cast in a toreign mould.”’ 
Three small bills relate to his last winter | 
abroad. They were defrayed by Madame | 
Pavillard the ‘‘ ugly, dirty, proud, iil- 
tempered and covetous’’ wile of his tutor 
who ‘“‘managed his expences, which had | 
been reduced to a diminutive scale.’’ His | 
washing-bill for 6 months came to 22 fr. 
8 sous. 

One for 6 francs ‘‘que Monsieur Guibon | 
devait pour lavoir conduit plusieurs fois a | 
ja Comedies,’’ reminds us of his ardour for | 
the Theatre at Monrepos, where he frequently 
heard Voltaire declaim his own productions | 
during the last two winters of his first so- | 
journ in Lausanne. 
mancher blanc’’ (10 frs.) and ‘‘ plus pour 
la cocarde ’’ (1 fr. 4) purchased on Dec. 29, | 
1757, may have been for a New Year’s gift | 
to Mademoiselle Susanne Curchod. 

R. T. Gunruer. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


(To be continued). 





THE PROBLEM OF ‘TIMON OF 
ATHENS.’ 


(See ante pp. 83, 105, 123). 


As the key to Day’s hand is to be Stn | 
in the Timon-Apemantus dialogues, so it is 
in the dunning scenes (which have been left 
almost untouched by Shakespeare) that 
Middleton’s is most evident. But before I 
come to these, J shall note certain features 
of the text at large that are typical of 
Middleton but not characteristic either of 
Shakespeare or of Day. The first is the 
contraction of “‘he has” to ‘“‘has” or 
“Was.” One cannot rely upon modern edi- | 
tions of ‘Timon of Athens’ to illustrate the 
use of this, for most modern editors silently 
alter the text, printing ‘‘ he has” in full 
where the Folio reads “has.’? In the Folio | 
the contraction appears six times,* all the | 
instances of its use occurring in parts of 





* Including one case of had (= he had). 
ese are the references: IIT. ii. 39; III. iii. 
B, 28; ITT. v. 63; IV. iii. 453, 476. 
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Acts lll and IV usually commie to be 
1on-Shakespearean. lt is, then, the normal 


| usage of one of the authors ot this piay, 


occurring six times in tour scenes, in which 
‘he has’? appears only three times.* 
Though occasiona: examples of its occurrence 
imay be met with in Day and in Shakes- 
peare, as in other writers oi the time, it is 
not specialiy characteristic of 
either of them. It is safe to say that there 
is no play of Shakespeare’s in which it is 
repeatedly used. Both this and “ ’tas”’ 
(= it has), appearing twice in another scene 
(I. ii) usualiy regarded as spurious: 
I. ii. 50. "Tas been proved. 
i. ii, 149. *Tas been done. 

are so frequent in Middleton as to attract 
the attention of the least observant reader. 
To take two plays only,—* Michaeimas 
and ‘ Your Five Gallants,’—‘‘ has ” 
(=he has) will be found tive times in the 
former play, four times in the latter; 
*tas’’ four times in the former and 
‘*Sh’as’ (=she has), 
also a normal contraction with Middleton, 
would no doubt also be found in ‘ Timon’ 
but 
female 


‘Timon’ is almost destitute of 


| characters. 


The reader will recollect that I have 
attributed to one hand (Day’s) the Timon- 
Apemantus dialogues in three scenes—I. i., 
I]. ii., and IV. iii.—all written in the same 
staccato style. But there is one other scene 
(I. ii) that contains a good deal of dialogue 
between the same characters in which the 
style is quite different. This scene bears (as 
I shall show when I discuss the different 
parts of the play in detail) the strongest 
marks of Middleton’s workmanship. And 
now I come to a most remarkable piece of 
evidence confirming my conclusion that two 
hands were concerned in the original draft, 
of ‘Timon,’ evidence of a purely bibliograph- 
ical kind which I did not discover until I 
examined a facsimile of the text of the Folio. 
Tt is concerned with the spelling of the name 
of the ‘‘ churlish philosopher.*’ I am ‘not the 
first to notice that this is sometimes spelt 
‘‘Apermantus”’ in the Folio. Fleay has 
drawn attention to this, and it is noticed 
also by Wright, who observes that the spel- 
ling ‘“‘ appears frequently, but not signifi- 
aany- ”” But indeed its apeoaranes is 


* These all | in one anit Seoul Sena- 
tor’s speech in III. v. (68-75). 
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In I. i., although the 
stage-direction is ‘‘ Enter Apermantus”’ and 
‘Limon greets the cynic as ‘‘gentle Aper- 
mantus,”’ immediately after his entry he 
becomes ‘“‘Apemantus’”’ and remains so all 
through the dialogue with Timon. Here his 
name, when written in full, is invariably 
printed ‘‘ Apemantus’’ and abbreviated to 
‘‘Ape.’’—10 times the name appears in full, 
33 times abbreviated, 43 times in all. Now 
we come to I. ii. Although the name is 
still printed ‘‘Apemantus”’ in the stage 
direction, in the text it is always ‘‘ Aper- 
mantus ”’ and always abbreviated ‘‘Aper.’’— 
4 times in full, 14 times abbreviated, 18 
times altogether. Not once do we find 
‘‘ Apermantus”’ in the first dialogue, nor 
‘“‘Apemantus’’ in the second—a 
interesting fact, and one that points strongly 
to the conclusion that the MS. from which 
the Folio text was printed was the original 
MS.—the actual draft upon which Shakes- 
peare worked. In the other two scenes in 
which the cynic figures we are (if my 
opinion is correct) to expect the spelling 
‘‘Apemantus”’ only. And what do we find? 


highly significant. 


In II. ii. we have ‘‘ Apemantus ” 5 times in | 


full and ‘‘Ape.” 16 times; in IV. iii. 
‘‘ Apemantus’”’ 4 times and ‘‘Ape.’’ (once 
““ Apem.’’) 38 times. 
there is one _ solitary ‘‘ Apermantus”’ 
(If. ii. 76). As it is the sole instance of 
this spelling as against 63 of ‘‘ Apemantus ”’ 
and ‘‘Ape.,’’ it is not unreasonable to sug- 
gest that for once the compositor failed to 
follow his copy. The conclusion is, then, 
that of the authors of the original draft, 
one, the writer of the snappy Timon- 
Apemantus dialogues (whom I call Day) used 
the spelling ‘‘Apemantus’”’ while the other 
(Middleton) spelt the name ‘‘Apermantus.”’ 

But to return to Middleton. The marks 
of the technique of the non-Shakespearean 
‘hand in this play noted by Dr. Wright (for 
he, like al] the other critics, assumes that 
only one hand other than Shakespeare’s was 
concerned in it) are these:— 

1. Abundance of rhyme. 

2. Irregular, wnscannable verse lines. 

3. Frequent and aimless shifts from verse 

to prose. 

All are characteristic of Middleton at the 
time this play was written. ‘ Michaelmas 
Term’ and ‘The Phoenix’ are _ perhaps 
most closely akin to ‘Timon’ in these 
respects. In these plays we find the same 


highly | 


In these two scenes | 


high proportion of rhyme, the same irregu. 
larities of metre, the same habit of jumbling 
together verse and prose, rhymed verse and 
unrhymed. For the irregular metre, and 
mixing of rhymed verse with unrhymed, a 
| passage quoted from ‘Timon’ by Dr. Wright 
as illustrating the peculiarities of the 
‘‘ inferior author’s ’’ verse may profitably be 
compared with one or two excerpts from 
Middleton. 
The extract from ‘Timon’ is from the 
Steward’s speech in IV. ii. (37-50) :—~— 
Poor honest lord, brought low by his own 
heart, 
Undone 
bl 





by goodness! Strange, unusual 


ood, 
When man’s worst sin is, he does too much 


My dearest lord, blest, to be most accurst, 

Rich, only to be wretched, thy great fortune 

7, — thy chief afflictions. Alas, kind 
ord! 

He’s flung in rage from this ingrateful seat 

Of monstrous friends; 

Nor has he with him to supply his life, 

Or that which can command it. 

T’ll follow and inquire him out: 

I’ll ever serve his mind with my best will; 

Whil’st I have gold, [’ll be his steward still. 


with which we may compare this passage 
from ‘The Phoenix,’ 'V. i. (Dyce’s ‘ Mid- 
dleton,’ vol. i. p. 383): 


None can except against him; the man’s mad, 

And privileged by the moon, if he say true: 

Less madness ’tis to speak sin than to do. 

This wretch that lov’d before his food his 
strife, 

This punishment falls even with his life. 

His pleasure was vexation, all his bliss 

The torment of another; 

Their hurt his health, their starved hopes 

his store; 

Who so loves law dies either mad or poor. 
or this, from ‘ Michaelmas Term,’ IV. ii. 
(Dyce i. p. 493) : 

The happiest good that ever Shortyard felt! 

I want to be express’d, my mirth is such 

To bes struck now e’en when his joys were 

igh! 

Men only kiss their knaveries, and so die; 

I’ve often marked it. 

He was a famous cozener while he liv’d, 

And now his son shall reap it; I’ll ha’ the 

lands 

Let him study law after; ’tis no labour 

To undo him for ever; but, for Easy, 

Only good confidence did make him foolish 

And not the lack of sense; that was not it 

"Tis worldly craft beats down a scholar’s wit. 


It will be admitted that it would b 
difficult to find passages more alike in style 
than these, and plenty of verse of this 
| quality is to be found in Middleton’s earlier 
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plays. But it is when we turn to the prose 
dunning scenes, and especially to the first 
two scenes of Act III, that we find the clear- 
est evidence of Middleton’s authorship, It 
is true, as Deighton says, that ‘‘ the details 
of these scenes have an air of vraisem- 
blance’”? that ‘‘ there is abundance of 
humour in the nature of the excuses made, | 
and the character of the sycophants is skil- 
fully discriminated.” But this is not suffi- 
cient to stamp them as Shakespeare’s. The 
freshness and ease and vigour of the style | 
of Middleton’s early comedies have justly 
been praised by Swinburne; they are full of 
humour and of life-like touches in the 
delineation of character, and Middleton is 
especially happy in his portraits of rogues 
and hypocrites like Lucius and Lucullus. | 
The best way to convince any student that | 
these two scenes are Middleton’s would be | 
io persuade him to read them through care- | 
fully three or four times and then to read | 
Middleton’s plays of this period, especially | 
‘Michaelmas Term,’ ‘The Phoenix,’ ‘ Your | 
Five Gallants,’ ‘A Mad World, my Masters,’ | 
ad ‘A Trick to Catch the Old One,’ where, 

apart altogether from specific correspond- 

ences of phrasing, he will constantly be | 
rminded of these dunning scenes in | 
‘Timon.’ And although Middleton (who, | 
by the way, dwells much upon duns and 

debtors) is no more addicted to the repetition | 
of sentiments and phrases of a striking kind | 
than Day, when his plays are examined | 
dosely it will be found that he has a very 





| in Middleton’s manner. 


I dreamt tonight, Jack, I should have a 
secret supply. 
To this it may be added that ‘“‘ hits right’’* 
is a characteristic expression of Middleton’s. 
It will be found twice in ‘ Bluyt, Master- 


Constable,’ again in ‘A Chaste Maid in 

Cheapside,’ I. i. : 

Maudlin, salute this gentlewoman, our 
daughter 


If things hit right. 
and ‘No Wit, no Help like a Woman’s,’ 
III. i. (Dyce v. 82): 

It may hit right, boys. 

Lines 7-8. Iucullus proceeds: 


Flaminius, honest Flaminius, you are very 
respectively welcome.t 


Compare: 
Gentlemen, you are all most respectively 
welcome. c 
‘Your Five Gallants,’ II. i. 
Lines 9-11. The servant departs to fetch 


wine, and Lucullus continues: 

And how does that honourable, complete, 
free-hearted gentleman of Athens, thy very 
bountiful good lord and master? 

The hand of the author of this speech is 
clearly recognizable in the next scene 
(Lucius to Servilius, III, ii. 29-31): 

Commend me to thy honourable, virtuous 
lord, my very exquisite friend. 

These effusively polite speeches are exactly 
Compare: 

And how does the virtuous matron, that good 
old gentlewoman, thy mother? 

“A Mad World,’ &c., I. ii. (ii. 340). 

Pray commend me to the good gentleman, 


distinct tendency to repeat turns of expres- | thy husband. 


sion. How frequently his characteristic | 
expressions appear in ‘Timon of Athens’ | 
we shall now see. For many of those noted | 
below I am indebted to Mr. Wetts, to whose | 
acuteness the discovery of the Middletonian | 
origin of much of this play is due. 
the first two scenes in Act ITT because in them | 
the suggestions of Middleton’s hand are so | 
numerous and continuous that it is clear | 
that they can scarcely have been touched by | 
Shakespeare. 
Act. ITT. Scene i. 
lines 5-7, Lucullus enters to 
on’s servant Flavius, observing, aside: | 
One of Lord Timon’s men! A gift, I war- 


mnt! Why this hits right; I dreamt of a| 
silver bason and ewer to-night. 


Mr. Werts has noted that the associatior | 
ofa dream with a gift occurs twice in Mid- | 


dleton’s plays, once in ‘The Widow,’ I. i., | 


Ibid. Til. ii. (ii. 377). 
‘* Free-hearted,’? which occurs nowhere else 
in the Shakespeare Folio, is in ‘ Michaelmas 
Term,’ IIT. ii. (i. 472): 
Such a good, free-hearted, honest, affable 


Tselect | kind of gentleman. 


Lines 29-30. Towards the end of Lucul- 
lus’ speech we find this: 

Every man has his fault, and honesty is his. 
Compare Quomodo in ‘ Michaelmas Term,’ 


| TIT. iv. (i. 480): 


O what’s a man but his honesty, master 


greet | Easy? and that’s a fault amongst most of 
| us 


all. 
Lines 37-38. (Lucullus to Flaminius) : 
I have observed thee always for a towardly 


; prompt spirit, give thee thy due. 





* Not elsewhere in the Shakespeare Folio. 


+ “ Respectively welcome” occurs in no other 


and again in ‘ Your Five Gallants,’ IV. ii.: | play in the Folio. 
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Common as is the expression ‘‘ to give a per- | 
son his due,’’ it is to be met with but once ! 
in the whoie Shakespeare Folio,* apart from 
this instance in ‘ Timon,’ and then in the 
full form, ‘‘I’ll give thee thy due.” It 


occurs frequently in Middleton, and he uses | 


it just in the same way as here: 
he’s a proper gentleman, ’ifaith, 


his due, 
‘A Trick, &c.’ II 
So would I myself, man; 
* Phoenix,’ [. (i. 320). 
I am tempted to notice other passages in 
this scene, but will now proceed to Iif. ii. 
It opens with 
Who? the Lord Timon? he is my very good 
friend and an honourable gentleman. 


give him 
(ii. 37). 


ii. 


| honour to supply: 


| lord; requesting your lordship to supply his 
instant use with so many talents 
| Compare with this the reply of ¥ laminius to 
the enquiry of Lucuilus (*‘ And what hast 
thou there under thy cloak, pretty Flam. 
inius?’’) in the preceding scene: 

. nothing but an empty box, sir, which 
in my lord’s behalf I come to entreat your 
who having great and in- 


| stant occasion to use fifty talents, hath sent to 
| your lordship to furnish him. 


give me my due. | 


aud Timon’s directions to Servilius and 


| Flaminius in If. ii, (199-202) when he sends 


| words : 


-—-in the style of Middieton’s speeches | 
already noted. 


The first speech of Lucius after the entry 
of Servilius—‘‘ commend me to thy honest, 
virtuous lord,’’ etc.—I have already men- 
tioned. In the next, i note the 
‘ endear,”’ 

Ha! What has he sent? I 
endeared to that lord. 
because it is used in the same way 
earlier scene of this play (I. ii): 

First Lord. We are so virtuously bound... 

Second Lord. So infinitely endear’d. 
whereas Shakespeare nowhere has it in the 
sense of ‘‘obliged’’ or ‘‘bound’’ to 
person.f But it is common in Middleton : 

I would endea* myself to you for ever. 


am so 


in an 


Family of Love,’ Il. iv. (ii. 138). 
I’m so endear’d to thee 
For my wife’s fruitfulness. 
A Chaste Maid,’ (iv. 96). 


How BOP you endear us! 
‘A Game at Chess,’ I. i. (iv. 335). 
Compare also: 
O sir, endear’d! 


Ibid. IE. i. (iv. 348). 
Most of all friends endear’d, preciously 
special! 
Ibid. I. (p. 325). 


Lines 39-41. Servilius replies fo Lucius: 
“ Has only sent his present occasion now, my 





word 
much | 


to furnish me instantly. 


them on their errands: 

Commend me to their loves, and I am proud, 

say, that my occasions have found time to use 
‘em toward a supply of money, let the request 
be fifty talents. 
Mr. Weits has pointed out that these 
‘‘occasion ’’’ (occurring seven times 
in Acts II and III of ‘ Timon’) ‘“ supply” 
and ‘‘ furnish ”’ are all used by Middleton’s 
characters in similar situations, e.g., 

Run to Master Gum or Master Profit and 
carry my present occasion of money to ’em. 

Michaelmas Term,’ II. iii. 

Let them both rest till another occasion, go 

to Master Quomodo, the draper, and will him 


Tbid. II. i. 


Mistress Tiffany commends her to your wor- 


| ship, and has sent you ten pounds in gold, and 


a | 


awn you 


*“Your Five Gallants,’ IV. ii. 
Take no care, sir, i; money to ee you. 
A Trick,’ ITI. (ii. 40). 
he cannot heroin choose ies ‘but supply 
any hasty want that I bring to _ with me. 


says she cannot furnish you of the | 


desire. 


Ibid. I. i. (ii. 8). 

Send a note of all your wants... and [ll 
supply you instantly. 

Ibid. III. i. (ii. 41). 


In the long prose speech of Lucius, we 
have (lines 49-50) : 

What a wicked beast was I, 
myself against such a good time. 


co disfurnish 


| Compare: 


*TI. Henry IV., 1, 2, 59. 

+ Only once, indeed, with the force of | 
“ bound, obliged | ” at all—‘ Henry IV.’ Part | 
TI., II. iii. 11, “ you broke your word , When | 


you were more endear’d to it than now.’ Its | 
use, as by these lords im ‘ Timon,’ in compili- | 


mentary speeches was corisidered affected. See | 
Chapman ‘The Gentleman Usher’ Act IU | 
(Pearson I. 295) where (with “believe it,” | 


* condole ” 
ridicule. 


and others) it is held up to| P 


Ah, what a beast was I to put out my money 

t’other day! 
*“A Mad World,’ II. v. (ii. 355). 
What a beast was I to utter so much! ' 
*A Trick, &c.,’ Il. i. (ii. 25). 

Tuines 62-64: 

: . tell him this from me, I count it one 
of my ‘greatest afflictions, say, that I cannot 
pleasure such an honourable gentleman. 


There are three suggestions of Middle- 
ton’s hand in this brief extract. The close 
parallel in ‘Michaelmas Term,’ II. iii. 
Mr. Wetrs has noted. Here Quomodo 
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excuses himself to Shortyard in the same) 
words : cat 

It is my greatest affliction at this instant I 
am not able to furnish you. 

Not less significant is the tell-tale little 
word “‘say’’—‘‘It is one of my greatest 
afflictions, say.”” We have already had 
this once in a previous scene (II. ii.) where 
Timon says to his servants: 

I am proud, say, that my occasions have 
found time to use ’em, &c. 
This parenthetic ‘‘ say’’ is extremely com- 
mon in Middleton’s plays. A dozen | 
instances of its use might easily be quoted, 
but these examples will be sufficient : 

Tell him the party that sent him a hundred 
pounds tother day has likewise sent 
him... . this ring, which has that virtue to 
recover him again, say; name nobody, Wini- 
fred. 


‘Michaelmas Term,’ IV. ii. (i. 494). 
I offer him no trash, tell him, but present 


money, say. 
Tbid. If. iii. (451). 
tun swiftly with my commendations to Sir 
Jasper Topaz, we'll rise and visit him i’ th’ 
morning, say. 
“A Mad World,’ TT. i. (ii. 348). 
Return to him again, sir, tell him his uncle 
desires his company for an hour; [ll trouble 
him but an hour, say; ’tis for his good, tell 


him, 
‘A Trick,’ &., II. i. (ii. 27). 

Finally, for the use of the verb ‘‘to 
pleasure ’” (not elsewhere in the Folio in the 
“* accommodate ’’ with a loan) we 
may compare : 

I would we could rather pleasure you other- 

wise. 
‘Michaelmas Term,’ III. iv. (i. 482). 

Can six pound pleasure the gentlewoman? 

‘Your Five Gallants,’ I. i. (ii. 219). 
It occurs again in a palpably Middletonian 
passage in IT. i. of ‘The Roaring Girl,’ 
where Laxton says to Mistress Gallipot: 
I protest I’m now in extreme want of 
honey; if you can supply me with any means, 
yon do me the greatest pleasure, next to the 
“sr of your love, as ever poor gentleman 
tasted. 
to which she replies: ‘‘ What’s the sum will 
pleasure ye, sir?’ 

In this instance I have quoted the context 
because it affords some ground for the pre- 
sumption that it is Middleton who is 
‘sponsible for the expression ‘‘ to taste 
bounties? already noted as occurring three 
times in ‘ Timon,’ 

H. Ducpate Sykes. 

Enfield. 


(To be continued). 


| Gardiner. 


| tion,’”? but a formal order in writing, 
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S. R. GARDINER’S HISTORICAL 
METHOD. 
(See ante pp. 23, 45, 69, 86, 107, 127). 


CROMWELL AND THE DEPORTATIONS TO THE 
Wurst Inpizs (continued). 


(b). Gardiner and the Irish Girls. 

The following account of the correspond- 
ence set out in the last article is given by 
The italics in it are mine:— 

It was resolved in England that 1,000 boys 
and 1,000 girls should be shipped ut Galway 
in December, the age fixed in both cases being 
under fourteen. from time to time, however, 
Thurloe wrote that the Council was too busy to 
attend to the affair. in the end it dropped out 
of sight, and not a@ single Lrish boy or girl was 
despaiched across the Atlantic in consequence 
ot this resolution. 

In the first place, a formal order, never 
revoked, is misdescribed in this passage as 
a ‘‘resolution.’’ Secondiy, the order of Uct. 3 
specified neither the time nor the place of 
embarkation. That was mentioned later on, 
nearly a month afterwards. Thirdly, 
Thurioe did not drop the affair, but specified 
the ships. These were not those of ordinary 
siave-dealers but those ‘‘ next to go thither.” 
Luastly the age of the girls was not to be 
‘‘ under fourteen ’’ but ‘‘ fourteen or under ”’ 
—an important difference. 

Gardiner goes on: 

It was well that the scheme was not carried 
out [!]. In the existing state of disorder, 
Jamaica was no place for the inrush of a 
couple of thousand lads and lasses, especially 
as mmatrons in the colony were too few in num- 
ber to afford fit guardianship for a large im- 
portation of young girls So deplorable did 
the situation appear about this time on the 
spot that widows of soldiers prepared to sell 
themselves into temporary servitude in other 
islands rather than keep their freedom on the 
aecursed soil of Jamaica. 

These reasons why the girls should not be 
sent are true enough, but Gardiner forgot to 
mention that in face of them all, and with 
the full facts before him, Cromwell planned 
and took every step to carry out his atrocious 
design. Nothing can acquit Cromwell of 
this. 

All that Gardiner has to offer by way of 
‘proof’ of his assertions that the ‘‘ plan 
was not carried out’? and that ‘‘not a 
single boy or girl was dispatched across the 
Atlantic in consequence ’’ of something which 
turns out not to have been a mere “‘ resolu- 
is 
contained in the customary footnote: 
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Not only can no such transportation be | somewhere en route. It is never an easy J some 
traced in the records either here or in Dublin | task to seize thousands of people by force. Talb 
[?], but there is the negative evidence of any | i. Bae M eneiwed 4 ae ie in 1 
mention of the arrival of so numerous a body e Marston CE (asrty) at Jamaica in 
by the writers of the voluminous letters which | on Jan. 15, 1656. The exact date of this } Fur 
ageoers = conga of attairs Re sr | vessel’s departure was a day or two after | entir 

oO carerlul are 1e writers to te everything | | . j ; - 
that concerns the colony that it is inowediis | = : sai Psa ghey —— eight weeks, a 
that they should have closed their eyes to such | Lhe Cardiff set sail from Portsmouth on | Stl, 
an importation if it had taken place. | pe — - ps and Pea. - at a“ 

If, as Gardiner puts it, there had been an | 4™@41c@ On Jan. Gi seven weeks and four} 10 
‘‘inrush of a couple of thousand lads and | = “i sang Beco On is os 5, 1656, ~ ot 
lasses ’’ all at once, we should expect to find | 24 es sil wees ape Ja - er ven ae i 
some notice taken of such an invasion, The | “** ©4YS a = een ae Be eb. " m a 
only question to ask, therefore, is, could such | peered Peis Og sg 3 mene ee : 
= ——— neck canptliasduaialiai | the Matthias, Convertine and ’ Bear were | “Jol 

Lurking at the end of the last page of | ready to go thence (i.e. to Portsmouth) ‘“‘on | de | 
the Calendar of Domestic State Papers for Friday next”’ (i.e. Dec. 7). But on April Rich 
1655, an order, dated October 19, 1655, is 30, nearly five months later, they had not | inclu 
briefly noted as one of a few items omitted | arrived at Jamaica, though by the end of } his 1 
from their proper places. It was a secret May it is clear they were there. In the | Wha 
order, carefully kept out of the Council’s | case of these latter as well of the additional } (at 
order-book, written on a sheet of paper and ships I have mentioned, the delay seems toget: 
countersigned by Henry Scobell, then | to have been partly caused by the second body | Lydn 
clerk to the Council. The original (not the | of deported women (afterwards to be men- | Here 
Calendar) gives the names of the ships that, tioned). Thus, there is clear proof in the | ¢tc., 
in Thurloe’s phrase, were ‘‘ next to go thi- | dates of the arrivals of the ships that there }| perpé 
ther ’’—to Jamaica. These were the Indian, | was no “inrush”’ in a body of two | tight 
Marston Moor, Matthias, Convertine, Bear, | thousand; or, indeed, of anything like that | are § 
Cardiff, Elias (for which the Success was | number. And as hardly a ship ever wentto | Whit 
later on substituted) and Lyon. These eight | the West India Islands without carrying | Hare 
ships were ‘‘ forthwith to be sent to the West | “‘ servants’ to be put up to auction, there Th 
Indies,’’ and those responsible were tc} was nothing calling for notice in their J garet 
““manage this business with all possible | arrival in smaller bodies. We find no J there 





secrecy.” | notice of the arrivals of black ‘‘ servants”; | date 
Yet all but one were delayed until | why should we of whites? John 
December, 1655, and some even later, be- The dates of the arrivals of the ships have J 18 pr 


cause of the preparation of the (for the | been taken partly from the Colonial State] year, 
times) great fleet which set sail against Papers and partly from the Thurloe State] was | 





Spain on March 18. Other ships were after- Papers. next 
wards added to the eight, for reasons I shall But the episode was but one incident in 4 

later on show. much greater scheme of deportation. This “y 

Now that we know the names of the ships | must reserve to the next article. _I 

we can trace all the stages of their prepara- : Historian. Rie 
tion, from the date of the order of October (To be continued). P Arg 
19 until they actually sailed, in the ‘ Letters “On 
and Papers relating to the Navy’ (in the; Jouw Tasot, 1st Eart or SHREWSBURY: les 
same Calendar) ; ascertain why Thurloe said | Darr or His Seconp Marriace.—From the | conci 
the Council were slow, and determine the | entire absence of mention of the date of this | Suppc 
dates of some of their departures and | extremely important marriage with the wd 
arrivals from the voluminous State Papers eldest of the three co-heiresses of Richard de le d 
of which Gardiner makes something of a Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick—namely, C - 
parade. | Margaret—on the part of Collins, Burke, > 0 


In reading the following dates of depar-| and every later authority, one naturally | also 
ture and arrival, it should be borne in mind | turns to the excellent article by Professor thems 
that the time for a voyage to Jamaica was | James Tait in the ‘D. N. B.’; but is notay = Th: 
about five weeks and two days, so that it is | little surprised to find that even he only its W 
evident that all the ships were delayed permits himself to refer the marriage tf is to 
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some (unknown) date anterior to 1433. As 
Talbot’s first wife, Maud Neville, deceased 
in 1421, by whose right he had become Lord | 
Furnival, eleven years would have been an | 
entirely unusual bachelorhood to ensue, had | 
Taibot and Furnival remained unwedded. | 
Still, the date of re-marriage could not be | 
settled. 

Fortunately, a document has now come 
into my hands which seems to go far toward 
once for all fixing the date desired. It is 
given at Painswick, no doubt at his resi- 
dence (castellulum), on the site of my house, | 
on Sept. 6, 1425. He calls himself | 
“Johannes Talbot myles dominus Talbot et 
de Furnivalle’’; and by it he enfeoffs | 
Richard Earl of Warwick and seven others, 
including Richard, Clerk of Payneswyk, with 
his manors of Painswick, Morton Valence, | 
Whaddon, a moiety of Badgworth, fis land 
(at Painswick also), called Damselles, 
together with Longhope, Huntley, Legh and 
Lydney (co, Glouc.), and LEccleswall (co. 
Hereford) ; with all appurtenances, services, 
etc, to them and their heirs or assigns in 
perpetuity, promising further to defend their | 
rights against all and sundry. The witnesses 
are Sir John Pauncefot, John Grevell, Guy 
Whittington, Thomas Henneburgh, Thomas | 
Haresfield, and others (anno 4, Hen. VJ). 

This certainly refers to the dowry of Mar- 
garet, future Countess of Shrewsbury, and 
therefore should settle (approximately) the 
date of her union with him. As their son 
John was created Viscount Lisle 1442/3, it 
is probable he was then in his eighteenth 
year, otherwise of age: while his father 





was 54. The latter became a grandfather 
next year. 
Sr. Crarr Bapperey. 
“Pawn ’’?: Stang Worp ror “‘ Prison.”’ 


—I gave (12 S. xii. 514), a quotation from 
‘Etudes de Philologie Comparée sur 
lArgot,’ par Francisque-Michel, 1856, s.v. 
“Oncle,’”’ to the effect that 

les malfaiteurs donnent le nom d’oncle au | 
concierge de 1’établissement dans lequel ils} 
supposent plaisamment qu’on les a mis en | 
consignation, comme des objets précieux. | 
Add the following from Barrére and | 
Ieland’s ‘Dictionarv of Slang, Jargon & 
Cant,’ 1890. s.v. ‘* Uncle,” 
“Oncle ” is a very old term for a usurer, and | 
alo means a jailer, prisoners considering | 
themselves as being in pawn. | 
_ This French slang appears to have found | 
its way to Eneland, if a newspaper report | 
Is to be trusted :— 


When Patrick O’Shea (60) was charged at 
Lambeth today with being drunk and dis- 
orderly, Police-constable Goddard said that 
when taken into custody defendant exclaimed, 
“1 have just come out of pawn (prison). It’s 
the cheapest living nowadays.” — Evening 
Standard, July 21, 1923, p. 2. 

Presumably either the Police-constable or 


| the newspaper put in the bracketed word 
| ‘‘ prison,’”’ as the interpretation. 
/not found 


As I have 
‘‘pawn’”’ for ‘‘ prison’’ in any 
slang dictionary, I think that it must be 
very modern. 

Rosert PreRrPornt. 





Queries. 


Wes must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


CROMWELLANIA. — In a field between . 
Wokingham and Bearwood, in Berkshire, is 
an oak-tree transfixed with a sword, about 25 
feet from the ground, fastened to a bough by 
a chain. This is known locally as Crom- 
well’s Tree, and the tradition is that he 
planted the tree and thrust a sword through 
it during the Civil Wars. I was told this 
story on the spot. Is there any record of 
the incident ? 


G. S. F. 


SuRGEONS TO THE Rapciirre INFIRMARY, 
OxrorD.—I shall be glad to receive any 
information about the following, who were 
Surgeons to the Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford: 

Henry Towsey, elected 1770, died 1825 
or 1826. 

Sir Charles Nourse, 
1789, aged 73. 

John Langford, elected 1777, died 1804, 
aged 53. 

Richard Burford, elected 1780, died 1801, 
aged 44, 

William Stephens, elected 1802, died 1823 
or 1824 (latterly of Milton House). 

A. G. GrBson. 


elected 1770, died 


Deatu Or Kine Henry VII. — Johann 
Jacob Grasser, a Swiss historian, published 
a work, entitled ‘Frantzosisiche und Eng- 
lische Schatzkammer,’ at Basle in 1610. 
Referring to Richmond he states that Henry 
VII died there, and that his blood, which 


| he ordered to be sprinkled on the wall, is 
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still to be seen in the room aah he died. 
Justis Zingerling, 
wrote an account of his travels in 1616, 
under the, title of ‘Itinerarium Galliae.’ 
He also refers to the walis of the room being 
sprinkled with the King’s blood. A third 
writer, Peter Eisenberg, a Dane, compiled a 
small guide-book, 
Angliae,’ 
men, to whom he had been tutor. He men- 
tions the chamber besprinkled with blood, 
but adds it is not permitted to be shewn. 


I should be obliged if some one could give | 
g § 


me the source from which these three writers 
derived their information, 
idiosyncrasy of the King giving such a grue- 
some order. It is extraordinary that the 
story of the blood being still to be seen 
should be told by these foreingers more than 
a century after the death of the King, 
especially as Elizabeth is said to have died 
(1603) in the same bed-chamber as_ her 
grandfather, at Richmond Palace. 
H. M. Cunpatu. 

Richmond. 

St. AUDOEN’s CHurRcH, Dusiin.—It has 
been stated that this is the oldest church 
founded in Dublin since the Norman Tavasion. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say whether 
this claim can be substantiated, and what 
is the precise date of the foundation ? 

There used to be (and probably still is) 
in the church a fine square font of Norman 
character bearing the date 1194. Perhaps 
the fact that the figures are Arabic and 
not Roman numerals is enough to condemn 
them as a modern addition. Can anyone 
throw light on the matter? 

PERTINAX. 


Leo XIII on CatHortc History.—Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton is reported in The Times 
of 7 August to have attributed to Leo XIII 
this dictum :—‘‘ If the Gospels were written 
in the way some Catholic books were written, 
we should never have heard of the kiss of 
Judas or the denial of Peter.’”” When and 


where did Leo XIII say this, and what were | 


his precise words ? 
FIARMATOPEGOS. 

“ Jrncuinc Jounnie.’’—This is an instru- 
ment which is sometimes used by military 
bands. In H. G. Farmer’s ‘ Memoirs of the 
Royal Artillery Band’ (1904), p. 51, there 
is a footnote describing it as being 


a pole surmounted by a crescent, from which 
depended bells. In the Janissary days it was 
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YY | 
a native of Thuringia It was called by them * 


| depicted 1 an old sketch, 
‘ L omp! | a ioot regiment marching to church. 
‘Itinerarium Galliae et | 
in 1614, for the use of two young | 


and explain the | apie pericdical was issued thirty-two years 


. Aveust 25, 1993, 


| the standard ot the band, and had a nesall 
of dyed horse-tails hanging to it, but no belis, 
Mahomet’ s Standara,” 

and by the European nations, with whom it 
jost its anc: ent dignity by the adaition of bells, 
it w as called * * Chapeau ‘Chinois,” and in Eng: 
land ** Jingling Johnnie.” ‘The instrument js 
py Cruikshank, of 


What ts the origin of “the expression “‘ Jin- 
gling Johnnie,’’ and when was it first used 
to describe an instrument in a band of music 


| in the British Army ? 


J. H. Lesuie, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


THE KENTISH NOTE BOOK.—This valu- 
ago. In the second volume, which I possess, 
there was a record of Members of Parliament 
tor the County, by Mr. Nathan D’Ews. Dur- 
ing its compilation Mr. D’Ews died, and 
it was stated that the articles wouid be 
continued by a well-known correspondent, 
‘ Ayeahr.”’ I should like to hear from any 
reader if that was done, and if 1 could have 
the loan of the third and fourth volumes, 
H. Prossrr CHANTER. 


GroRGE AND MarMapvuke Pricxerr: Por- 
TRAITS WaANTED.—I am anxious to find out 
if there is in existence a painting or paint- 
ings of George and Marmaduke Prickett, 
who were Recorders of York respectively from 
1688 to 1700 and 1700 to 1715. No such por- 
traits appear to exist in York. It would 
seem possible that they may have been 
painted in their official robes 

F. F. Prickett. 


EnerisH TRAVELLERS’ REFERENCES TO 
CarRaRna.—An Italian friend, interested, 
like myself, in references to Carrara to be 
found in works of well-known _ travellers, 
mentions the following English books as 
noteworthy : 


Addison: ‘Travels in Italy’ (London, 
1705) ; 
Ch. Burney: (1726-1815) ‘ Musical Tour, 


or Present State of Music in France and 

Italy’ (London, 1772) ; 
De Blainville: ‘ Travels 

Germany, Switzerland, Italy, etc.’ 


through Holland, 
(London, 


1749) ; 
Alex. Drummond: ‘Travels through Dif- 
ferent Cities of Germany, Italy, ete.’ 


(London, 1754); 


J. Forsyth: ‘ Antiquities, Arts and Let- 


ters -- Excursion in Italy in 1802-1803’ 
(London, 1816); 
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1814) ; 
B. Hobhouse: 
(Bath, 1796) ; 


Locker and Milhead: ‘ Travels’ (London, 


1802) ; 

Letters from Italy: (London, Edward and 
Dilly, 1777) ; 

John Moore: 
don, 1786) ; 

th. Nugent. Three different works ; 

Temple: ‘Short Rambles’ ; 

William Beckford: ‘ Ittaly, 
Portugal’ (London, 1791) ; 

Lady Blessington: ‘ Idler in Italy’ (Lon- 
don, 1840). 

I have not yet had opportunity of exam- 
ining these references more closely. I should 
be grateful to any of your readers who may 
be interested, for information as to the best 
sources in this connection. 

Ch. Burney’s work is difficult to obtain. 
Was this author the father of Fanny 
Burney? Is there any reference in his book 
to Guglielmi, a talented musician born in 
Massa-Carrara, 1720? He died 1804. 

VALENTINE J. O'Hara. 


Cr. Prerro Verri.—Could any reader give 
precise date, names of printer and of town 
where printed, of the first English transla- 
tion of Pietro Verri’s ‘ Meditazioni sulla 
Economia Politica’? This work first 
appeared in Italy in 1771, and was followed 
by a second edition in 1772. 
tion on translations of Count Verri’s book 
would be gratefully received. 

VALENTINE J. O’ Hara. 


Ricuarp Duke, poet and divine, died 
Feb, 10, 1710/11. Where and when, in 
1696, did his first marriage take place? 
The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ xvi. 144 gives no 
assistance. G. F. R. B. 


Samuen Dunster, translator of Horace. 
According to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ xvi. 


‘Survey of Italia’ (Lon- 


Spain and 


232, he was of a Somersetshire family, and | 


was born in September, 1675. Can any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ furnish me with 
the full particulars of his parentage, the 
place and full date of his birth or baptism, 
and the date and particulars of his mar- 
tiage ? G) EF. Bs. 


Tart Hatz, Sr. JamMes’s Park. — When, 
and by whom, was this mansion first so 
called? The usual reference books do not 
In the catalogue of the 24 dazs’ 


explain it, 
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Th. Gray: ‘ Works’ (London , Potter, | 


‘France and Italy, ete.’ | 


Any informa- | 
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sale of Horace Walpole’s treasures, ait 
Strawberry Hili, in 1841, several of the 
items are described as ‘‘ from Tart Hall.” 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
101, Piccadilly. 
_ Rererence WanteD: Canon H. Maynard Smith, 
in ‘ Playmates,’ quotes as from Swift the 
saying that ‘‘ One can write things to a child 
without being childish.” I have searched 
Swift’s works without tracing the sentence. 
Can any reader help me? 
Susan Mies. 


Replies. 
THE EAGLE STONE. 


(12 S. xii. 189, 256; 13 S. i. 52, 74, 
92, 111, 132). 


Twan Ching-Shih (0b. A.p. 836), in his 
‘ Ya-yang-tsah-tsu,’ tom. ii, gives a story of 
the ‘ Melon Hollow,’ whereby 1 am led to 
conclude that the old Chinese believed in the 
Taoist saints being particularly jealous of 
whomsoever might aim to deprive them of 
the fruits that would make one who eats 
them immortal, and rendering them readily 
to petrify at the slightest touch: whereas 
Hwui-Lih and Yen-Tsung’s ‘The Life of 
Hiuen-Tsang,’ 7th cent., tom. iv (Beal’s 
translation, 1911, pp.129-131) illustrates that 
the ancient Indians believed in the demons 
being equally jealous of their inestimable 
fruits, and endowing them with the magical 
power of petrifying whomsoever eats them 
without their permission. 

By Collin de Plancy’s ‘ Dictionnaire cri- 
tique des Reliques et des Images miracu- 
leuses,’ tom. i, p. 270, Paris, 1821, we are 
informed :— 

On voit sur le mont Carmel (en Terre Sainte) 
une espéce de puits profond qu’on appelle la 
grotte d’Elie C’est 1a, dit-on, que se cachait 
le saint prophate, pour éviter les persécutions 
de Jésabel.... A deux lieues de cette grotte, 
les pélerins vont honorer un lieu qu’on nomme 
le jardin d’Elie. En voici Vhistoire. Le 
prophéte passant dans cet endroit. accablé de 
fatigue et de chaleur, vit un jardinier qui se 
reposait dans son jardin, ot il_ remargua 
beaucoup de melons. Il en demanda un pour 
se rafrafchir. Le jardinier lui répendit: “ Eh! 
pauvre homme, ne vois-tu_ pas que ce sont des 
pierres?—Eh bien! répondit Elie, si ce sont des 
pierres, qu’elles soient pierres!” Aussitét 
tous ces melons se pétrifisrent sans perdre leur 
forme; et l’on trouve encore aujourd’hui dans 
ce lieu-lk des pierres qu’on prendrait pour des 
melons (‘Relation fidéle du voyage d’un 


religieux observatin en Terre-Sainte,’ p. 12). 
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According to Ermite Pierotti’s ‘ Customs 
and Traditions of Falestine,’ Cambridge, 
1864, p. 79, ‘‘ These melon-shaped stones of 
a calcareous rock, are hollow in the middle, 
and lined with crystall (Geodes, called com- 
monly in England potato-stones).”’ 


The prophet Elias, forsooth, must have 
been quite on a par with the Japanese saint 
Combadaxus in his wonderworking power, 
inasmuch as we can judge from his Moham- 
medan account given in Pierotti, pp. 72-74, 
as following :— 


In the time of the Beni-Israel (sons of Israel) 
lived a man beloved of God, called Eliss or 
Elias, a good and faithful Mohammedan. God 
willed to make him a prophet to lead back 
wanderers to the right way, and said to him: 
“ Arise, go preach the truth; and in order 
that these hardened sinners may believe thy 
word, wherever thou shalt place thy foot, be 
the ground never so dry or barren, green herbs 
and flowers shall spring up; _ if thou sittest 
under a withered tree, it shall again become 
green and put forth leaves; therefore mep 
shall call thee Kheder (green).”” Elias then 
travelled over the country to proclaim the word 
of the Lord..... Now you must know that 
in the village of Kheder dwelt a powerful 
Sheikh, who from his brutality and tyranny 
was a terror to the whole neighbourhood. He 
determined to have the prophet brought to 
him; not because he was anxious to hear his 
words and he converted, but because he desired 
to employ the miraculous gifts of Elias to his 
own advantage. As soon as the prophet ap- 
proached the pools (made by the Prophet 
Solomon) he was seized by the myrmidons of 
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| 


the Sheikh and taken to his house. The tyrant | 


then accosted him with these words: “TI will 
thon shouldst walk over my lands, for thy 
footsteps are blessed. To-morrow I myself will 
conduce thee over them; but seek not to fly, 
for not even God Himself shali be able to 
deliver thee out of my hands.” After a night 
passed in a small dark prison, Elias was led 
forth, bound with a heavy chain, one end of 


which was held by the tyrant, and in this | 


humiliating way he was compelled to walk 
towards the pools. At every step that the 
man of God took, the crops withered, the 
herbage shrivelled, and the trees were blasted, 
which is the cause of the sterility of the land 
at this day. Infuriated at this, the Sheikh 


meditated throwing his prisoner into the pools, | 


but he, worn with asked leave 
descend into the ‘ 
his thirst. The tyrant granted his request, 
but retained the chain in his hand, thinking 
that thus his victim could not escape. But 
scarcely had Elia reached the bottom, when 
the narrow water-course opened out to afford 
him an easy passage, along which he walked 
without hindrance from thé chain, which elon- 
gated itself as he advanced. After a few steps 
he drank of the water and his bands fell off, 
the rock at the same time closing behind him 
to separate him from his persecutor. Since 


fatigue, 


to | 
“sealed fountain ”’ to quench , 
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then he has continued to travel (though in. 
visible) over the whole world, rendering every 
place verdant on which he treads, and once 
only in every year making the holy pilgrimage 
from Mino to Mecca. When the wicked tyrant 
saw that his victim had escaped he became 
mad, and soon afterwards died. 

Isabel Burton, in her ‘ The Inner Life of 
Syria,’ vol. ii, p. 178, speaks of a legend 
attached to the field of chick-peas thus :— 

Our Saviour passing by saw a man sowing 
peas, and said to him, “ What art thou sowing, 
friend?” The man answered impudently, “I 
am sowing stones.” Jesus answered, “ Thou 
wilt reap stones.” And when this man’s 
harvest came he found only what there is to 
day, stones in the form of chick-peas. 

From Pierotti, p. 79, this field of chick. 
peas (Jurnel-Homos) appears to exist on the 
road from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, on the 
north of Rachel’s tomb. He says it is so 
called from the resemblance of the limestone 
rock to a mass of chick-peas. He ascribes 
their petrifaction not to Jesus but to Mary. 

Further, Pierotti, p. 80, relates as follows 
the legend concerning the calcareous crystal- 
lizations forming the floor of Birket-el- 
Khalil (the Pool of Abraham), situated at 
the bottom of the deep ravine beginning from 
’Ain Jidy or Engaddi, on the east of Hebron, 
close to the Dead Sea :— 

Abraham, called el-Khalil (the friend of God) 
by the Arabs, dwelt at Hebron. One day he 
went with a mule to the Birket to obtain a 
stock of salt, which used to be collected and 
sold there by the inhabitants. The labourers 
rudely answered the patriarch that they had 
no salt to sell, although a large quantity was 
lying about at the time. Irritated at their 
insolence, he replied, ‘‘ Henceforth, in this 
place, which I curse, you shal! have neither salt 
nor a road hence to Hebron.”’ In an instant 
the salt was turned into the substance of stone. 
retaining its original appearance, and the road 
to Hebron became impracticable. 

About closing this lengthy reply, I shall 
lay before your readers the subjoined cita 
tions, in order to have explained the appel- 
lations, Cock-Eagle’s Stone and False Eagle- 
Stone :— 

(Temp. Charles the First). Among other 
things valuable both for rarity and use of which 
this Mr. Bartlett was plundered. They took 
a cock-eagle’s stone, for which thirty pieces 
had been offered by a_ physician. — Ibid. 
(Mercurius Rusticus), 162.—Southey. ‘ Common 
Place Book,’ ed. Warter, 1876, 1st Ser., p. 527. 

(Fossils in the Cape Countries). In the 
Gravel and Marshes is found the false Eagle- 
Stone. It is roundish, of the size of a Chest- 
nut, hollow, and generally filled with Sand or 
other Matter. Its Outside seems covered with 
Rust. It is presented to strangers as a great 
Curiosity. —‘ Account of the Hottentots,’ im 
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Astley, ‘A New General Collection of Voyages 
and ‘l'ravels,’ vol. iii, p. 373, London, 1746, evi- 
dently quoted from Kolben’s ‘The Natural 
History ot the Cape,’ written c. 1719. 

To me it seems that the name Cock-Eagle’s 
Stone has nothing to do with the eagle stone 
of the male sex described by Pliny, but 
probably indicates a stone found in a male 
eagle’s body — cf. Aldrovandi, ‘Museum 
Metallicum ’ (Bologna, 1648), lib. iv, p. 788. 

For False Eagle-Stone, I suppose it meant 
the eagle stone holding sand or earth in 
the interior, in contradistinction to what 
enclose a loose rattling stone, which seems to 
have been appraised as a genuine one. 

Kumacusu MrInaxata. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


CONFRATERNITY OF OuR LApy oF THE Dry 
Tree (13 S. i. 71).—This Confraternity was 
probably named after some sacred image 
of Our Lady either made out of or in a 
spiritual sense associated with, a wonderful 
shrine mentioned by Sir John Maundeville. 
He says that near Hebron there is an oak 
which is of Abraham’s time, and that people 
call it ‘‘ the Dry Tree’? :— 

They say that it has been there since the 
beginning of the world and that it was quite 
green, and bore Jeaves, till the time our Lord 
died on the cross, and then it died, and so 
did all the trees that were then in the world. 
And there is a prophecy that a lord, a prince 
of the west side of the world, shall win the 
Land of Promise, called the Holy Land, with 
the help of the Christians, ‘and he shall} 
cause mass to be performed under that dry | 
tree, and then the tree shall become green 
and bear both fruit and leaves, and through 
that miracle many heathens and Jews shall 
be converted to the Christian faith. And 
therefore they do great worship thereto and 
mard it very sedulonsly. And although it 
be dry still has it great virtue; for certainly 
he that hath a little thereof upon him it 
heals him of the falling evil, and his horse 
shall not be afoundered, and many other 
virtues it hath on account of which it is 





highly esteemed.— Early Travels in Pales- 
tine? (Bohn), p. 162. 
Sr. SwitHrn. 

SHakESPRARIANA: “‘ Haptts pevit’’ (138. 
i, 108).—The suggestion of ‘‘ habits deuill,”’ 
ie, “mourning apparel,’’ seems to me ex- | 
cedingly good and convincing, for the! 
reasons given. We have ‘‘ dowly ’’ here, in | 
the sense of ‘‘sad”’ or ‘‘ mournful.” 


| 
| 


_Mrs. A. “ What T saay is, if you siiay owt. | 
its diangerous.” | 
ts. B.“ Ey, an’ if you siaay nowt, it’s 
striange an’? dowly.” | 

oo; NS oe. 





Winterton, Lines. 


WHALEBONE (13 S. i. 119).--In your note 
on the ‘Oxford Engl. Dict.’ the writer says 
‘* According to the quotations whalebone 
would seem to have no ‘practical use beyond 
that of stiffening garments.”” But quot. 
1908 under Whalebone 5b mentions ‘‘ A 
light umbrella was one not made with whale- 
bone ribs.’’ 

Umbrellas with whalebone ribs were in 
common use well within my _ recollection, 
especially for protection in open carriages, 
and such may still be employed occasionally. 

a Tv. ¥. 


Joun Pranta’s SPINNING WHEEL (12 S. x. 
189).—I made an inquiry at the above refer- 
ence as to the date of John Planta of Ful- 
neck, near Leeds, who invented a spinning 
wheel which embodied the heart cam, and 
who in consequence, I thought, might have 
anticipated Arkwright. My opinion that 
Planta was much subsequent to Arkwright 
(1775) is confirmed by a letter I have just 
received from the Rev. R. B. Willey of 
Fulneck. 

It appears that Planta was born on Nov. 
16, 1764, at Jamaica, W.I., and it is thought 
that his father was one of the Moravian 
missionaries there. The Society has in 
Jamaica to-day about 20 stations, the 
earliest of which was founded in 1754. John 
Planta’s name occurs in the Congregation 
Catalogue of Fulneck in the seventeen- 
nineties and his trade is given as that of 
cabinet-maker. On April 13,’ 1803, he 
married Elizabeth Hutchinson, born Jan. 


27, 1765. They had two children: (1) Peter 
John, born Mar. 18, 1804; (2) James 
Christian, born Sept. 20, 1805. In 1825 


Planta and his wife went to Leeds to live 
with their elder son, who probably had 
served his apprenticeship and started busi- 
ness there. On Nov. 16, 1825, Mrs. Planta 
died and was interred at Fulneck. There 
are no further references to the family in 
the Fulneck records. 
H. W. Dickrnson. 

Str AntHony AvcHer (13 S. i. 43, 66, 
114).--In reply to your correspondents at the 
last reference (1) I am afraid I can’t accept 
the date 1571 as correct. Anne Aucher, as 


| stated ante p. 68, was under three months 


old in 1558. TI don’t think a ward of the 
Crown or of a private person, temp. Eliza- 
beth, would be married in a church at the 
age of 13. At any rate the bridegroom could 
not have dealt with the Jands till the bride 
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was of age, and he wanted ready money nov 
a child wife. It is probabiy a printer’s | 
error for 1577. 

(2) Abstracts from 


the Bourne Registers, 
given to me by the late ‘‘ Clarenceux ”’ 
(G. E. C.) with other genealogical pabulum, 
do not inciude Sir Anthony and son John. 
Abstracts of Aucher, of Digges Court, 
from Registers of Wertwell, Kent, do some- 
times give the name as ‘‘Ager’”’; but it is | 
not a common variant, I cannot identify 
the other Agers in St. Martin’s Registers, 


| examples, the first being 
| borrough leasure”’ 


This terme, Scarborrow warnyng, grew (som 
say), 

By hasty og for rank robbry theare, 

Who that was met, but suspect in that way, 

Straight was he ‘Trust up whatever he 
weare. 

f. Kurineron Bat 

The ‘N. E. D.’ s.v. ‘‘ Scarborough,” after 

quoting several instances of ‘* Scarborough 

warning,” continues, under the heading +b, 

‘* Hence in nonce-uses, Obs.,’? and gives two 

’ that of “‘ scar. 

in the passage of Stony. 


and indeed see no reason to recognize them | hurst’s ‘ Description of Ireland,’ which 
as <Aucher’s at all. There is (v. Burke’s| Mr. Lawtor mentions, and the other a line 


‘ Peerage’) a totally distinct family of Agar | 
bearing different arms. The spelling of the 
name varied considerably, with great diffi- 
culty getting itself fixed—if it ever did so— 
as ‘‘Aucher.”’ 

Minutes of a Privy Council, d. 24 Aug., 
1540, refer to Sir Anthony as ‘‘ Anthony | 
Ainger,’”’ again, as ‘‘Autchere”’ (ibid.). He | 
himself signs as ‘‘Auchar’’—map of Dover 
Castle, Harbour and Town (MSS., Brit. 
Mus.) ‘‘ Mr. Anthony Aunger, Esqr.,”’ 
1609; ‘‘William Aunger,’’ 1605 (Abstracts 
of Aucher Burials—Bourne, aforesaid). 

(3) Lady Gilbert is stated in MSS. Visit- 
ations of Kent (Brit. Mus.) to have re- | 
married ‘‘ John Mitcheli gent.,”? and else- 
where as having married secondly ‘‘* John 
Gilbert gent.’? I have never been able to 
verify these statements. 


Cc. J. B.-A. 


‘*Scarporoucu Lersurge’”’ (13 S. i. 109). 
—The phrase ‘‘ Scarborough warning ”’ is an 
old friend. In regard to it I rest now under | 
the shadow of Dr. Bradley, who has treated | | 
of it fully in the ‘N. FE. D.’ He defines it | 
as a very short notice or no notice at all, 
and indicates that ‘‘ Scarborough leisure,’ 
which does not escape his attention, means | 
very short leisure. Relying on the sama | 
authority I take ‘‘ leisure’? to be used in an | 
obsolete sense, namely ‘‘ freedom to do” | 
something specified. The origin of ‘‘ Scar- | 
borough warning ’’ remains in doubt in spite | 
of the efforts of correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ | 
See 1 S. i. 138, 170; 4 S. xii. 408; 6S. i 
394; ii. 17, 258; 7.S. iv. 308; 11 S. xi. 46, 
95, 136, 158, 233. For my own part I cannot 
see how the point can be decided, as tho | 
origin was not known with certainty in 1557, 
when John Heywood wrote ‘A Breefe Balet, 
Touchyng the traytorous Takynge of Scar- 
borrow Castell,’ 








| in these two places of 


| the verb to 
| dictionary, which illustrate the above noun, 


| stumble or struggle along,”’ 
| scratch or scrape about with the hands o 


from Stonyhurst’s ‘ The first foure bookes of 
Virgils Atneis’ (1583) : 
Al they the like poste haste did make, with 
searboro serabbling. 
The original is 1v. 581, 
Idem omnes simul ardor habet, rapiuntque 
ruuntque. 


‘* Scarboro,”’ apparently, has the meaning 
‘hurried because of 
The definitions 0j 


given in the same 


the time being short.’ 
‘* secrabble,”’ 


are (3) ‘‘ to scramble on hands and feet; to 
and (2) “to 


feet.’’ 

The ‘N. E. D.’ points out that the occur- 
rence of ‘‘ Scarbrough warnyng”’ as early 
as 1546 disproves Fuller’s statement that 
this phrase originated in an allusion to the 
surprise of Scarborough by Thomas Stafford 
in April, 1557. In despite of this, the 
legendary explanation is repeated in Mr. 
A. M. Hyamson’s ‘ Dictionary of English 
| Phrases’ (1922). 

Epwarp BeEns.y. 


VERNEY IN THE Civit War (13 S. i. 109). 

-Sir Edmund Verney, b. 2 Nov., 1616, muw- 
dered at Drogheda, Nov. 1649, died unmat- 
ried. His father was Sir Edmund Verney 
of Middle Claydon, co. Bucks, knight, b. 
1 Jan., 1590, Knight Marshall and Standard 
| Bearer to Charles I; killed at Edgehill, 1642. 
There was a third Sir Edmund Verney, 
knight, father of the Standard Bearer. He 
was of Pemley, d. 11 Jan., 1599/1600, and 
was buried at Albury. 


The Edmund Verney 
Drogheda, was knighted in 


murdered at 
March, 1644. 


He was third son of the Standard Bearer. 
His life is told in great 
Verney in Vol. 


detail by Lady 


I. chap. vii, and Vol. IL. 
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chaps. Vii and xiii of her ‘ Memoirs of the 
Verney J'amily during the Civil War,’ and 
there 1s a portrait ot him from a picture 
at Claydon House, in Vol. 11, opposite 

, 220. The standard borne by his tather 
seems after his death at Hdgeliil to have 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, from | 
whom it was recovered by a Captain Smith, 
of the King’s Life Guards (l.c. 11. 118). 

JoHN R. Macratu. 

Tue Toast or *‘ THE Kine” (13 8. i. 50, 
95, 118).—The following statement may not 
be without interest in connection with this 
toast. At the 59th anniversary dinner of | 
the Newspaper Press Fund, held at the! 
Hotel Victoria, London, on April 27, 1922, 
with Lord Leverhulme in the chair, I sat 
opposite the then recently appointed Lord 
Chief Justice, Lord Hewart, who, like his 
father and his wife, came from "Bury, so 
that it may be said that he is thoroughly 
“a Lancashire lad.” 

When the Chairm man proposed the first 
toast, ‘The King,” \the L.C.J. repeated 
it, and added ‘‘ The Duke of Lancaster,” 
when I superadded ‘‘ Lord of the Manor of 
Salford,’ expressing at the same time the 
hope that his Lordship would pardon me 
for capping him. 

During most of the years, from 1886 to 
1906, that I was M.P. for West Salford, the 
royal toast was ‘‘The Queen, The Duke 
(sic) of Lancaster, Lady of the Manor of 
Salford.”? I wrote for royal authority as | 
regards the third portion of the toast, and 
Ihave a letter, which I value highly, stating 
that no exception would be taken to it. 

Lees KNowres. 

Currous Brates (12 S. xii. 492; 13 S. 1. 
17, 36).—Mr. McGovern gives 1560 as the 
date of ‘‘The Breeches Bible.’”’ My copy 
was ‘imprinted at London by the Deputies 
of Christopher Barker, Printer to the 
Meenes most excellent Maiestie, 1590.” 
Was there more than one edition ? 

G. S. F. 


‘Somne Levts’ aNp THE LavureaTE Pvr 
(13S. i. 90. 134).—The Latin quatrain ‘In 
Somnum’ (‘Somne levis’ could hardly he a 
tile) is found in various forms. At 10S 
ix. 300, it appeared 
Somne levis, quanovam certissima mortis 

imago, 

Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori. 

Alma auies optata veni! nam sic sine vita 

Vivere quam suave est, sic sine morte 

mori. 
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This was followed by the English: 
Come balmy Sleep! attend thy votary’s 


prayer, . 
And though Death’s image to my couch 
repair, 


Sweet, while yet living, thus with Death to 

lie; 

Thus, without dying, oh! how sweet to die! 

An editoriai note assigned the Latin orig- 
inal to Thomas Warton, and, while not iden- 
tifying the writer of the English, mentioned 
that there was another version by Words- 
worth. (Where is this ?) 

The same Latin words are given in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for March, -1775, 
p- 144, sent by a correspondent with the sig- 
nature ‘‘ Y,’’ who adds his own, 
‘*Tmitated in English,’’ the work of ‘‘ a few 

Z 3 
leisure moments ”’ 

Gentle Sleep! tho’ the form of the dead, 

Awful image! thou constantly wear. 

Yet I never lie down on my bed, 

But I constantly wish for thee there. 

Then come to my wishes, and give 

Its extent to my fondest desire; : 

Thus with thee w rithout life to survive, 

Thus with thee without death to expire! 

In ‘Selecta poemata Anglorum Latina,’ 
edited by Edward Popham, we get the lines 
in this form (p 57, ed. 2, 1779), without 
any author’s name: 

In Somnum. 
Somne levis, quanquam certissima mortis 
imago, 
Consortem lecti te cupio esse mei: 
Grata venito quies; nam vite sic sine curis 
Vivere quam suave est, sic sine morte mori! 

In the 1802 edition of Thomas Warton’s 
Poetical Works, by Richard Mant (1776- 
1848), the lines ‘In Somnum’ are printed 
in this form, vol. ii, p. 258 :— 

Somne veni, et quanquam certissima mortis 
imago es, f 
Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori! _ 
Hue ades, haud abiture cito: nam sic sine 

vita 
Vivere quam suave est, sic sine morte mori. 

Tt will be seen, however, from Mant’s 
note that he was not disposed to accept the 
lines as Warton’s: 

This inscription is said to have been intended 
to be placed under_a statue of Somnus, in the 
garden of the late James Harris, Esq., of Salis- 
bury. It ‘thas been ascribed to Mr. Warton, 
and accordingly has a place here, though I 
cannot vouch for its authenticity. Indeed, to 
say the truth, I suspect it to have been not 
written by him, as it approaches more nearly 
to the antithetical modern stvle, than that of 
the purer Greek models. Since writing the 
above, I have observed that this inscription is 
printed in Headley’s Beauties of Ancient Poetry, 
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vol. ii, p. 164, and is said to be in the original | Kino Oswaup (12 S. xii. 512, s.v. ‘ Refer. 


spirit of the Green epigram, to which opinion 
{ cannot accede. Mr. Headley adds, “It may 

necessary to inform some readers, that they 
are written by the present Poet-laureat.’”’ This 
as coming from a member of Trinity College, 
and a friend of Mr. Warton, is no despicable | 
authority: but Dr. Warton [Thomas’s elder | 
brother, Joseph], in a letter to his sister, of | 
which an extract is now lying before me, | 
observes that “he doubts much of the Latin | 
verses for Mr. Harris, having never heard of 
them.” 

Henry Headley‘s book was ‘ Select Beauties | 
of Ancient English Poetry,’ lst ed., 1787, | 
and the Latin lines were quoted to illustrate | 
Drunimond’s Sonnet to Sleep (ix). | 

a Child, sweet Father of soft 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


Tue Larcest Curisrian Attar (12 S. xii. | 
392, 436).—I suggest that the two largest 
slabs in England are Tewkesbury Abbey, | 
13ft. 6ins. by 3ft. d5ins., and the Fitzalan | 
Chapel, Arundel, 12ft. 7ins. by 4ft. Ojins. 

The enquiry might be extended as to what 
is, or has been, the Jargest altar in the 
world. I suggest the one existing at Syra- 
cuse, on which probably were sacrificed the 
450 oxen annually offered to commemorate 
the expulsion of the tyrant Thrasybulus. 
This altar is 645 feet long and 75 wide; its 
height I have not noted. I look upon this 
altar as more impressive than some of the 
seven wonders of the world—the list of which 
I suppose we should all re-cast according to 
our respective fancies! It struck me that 
the altar on the Acropolis at Pergamos, 
Asia Minor, must have been huge, but I 
have no dimensions: a great deal of the 
frieze of this altar is in Berlin. It may 
be an interesting reminder that the altar | 
in Solomon’s Temple was only a square of | 
48 feet 15 feet high. 





A. G. Kraty, 
Chaplain, Roval Navy, retd. 
Maltby, W. Yorks. 


A Brass In EASTHAMPSTEAD CHURCH 
(13 S. i. 91).—In reply to Mr. A. R. Bay- | 
try, the only suggestion T can offer is that | 
M. J. Fowler probably means ‘“‘ Magister 
Johannes Fowler.’’ 


E. Beaumont. 


Might not the words be ‘ Magistri 
Johannis Fowler’? In that case the prob- 
lem would be to determine the exact mean- 
ing of ‘‘ Societas’’ in this connection. 

W. M. Noste. 





ence wanted’; 13 8. i. 37, 98).—The author 
of ‘ Winwick,’ the book to which I assume 
reference is made, ante p. 98, was William 
Beamont, not Beaument or even Beaumont, 

In my younger days, to the time of his 
death, aged, 1 think, over ninety years, | 
knew him well. He was a very valuabls 
and persevering antiquarian, especially 
devoted in his researches to his native town, 
Warrington, and its neighbourhood. 

Probably the version given by him in his 
‘ Winwick’ is correct, but it should be noted 
that he was not invariably very precise. 

I have Beamont’s ‘ Winwick’ and other 
Lancashire books which give the inscription, 


| I think that I am right in saying that no 
| two versions are exactly alike. 


I am, how- 
ever, now away from iny books. 
Ropert Prirrpornt. 


‘Winwick: its History and Antiquities,’ 
by William Beamont, is a most exhaustive 


| account of the beautiful church of Winwick. 


It was published about 1878 by Percival 
Pearse, 8, Sankey Street, Warrington. The 
Manchester Courier of Dec. 13, 1878, con- 
tained a long letter from Mr. John Egling- 
ton Bailey, attacking Mr. Beamont’s book 
for its many inaccuracies relating to Charles 
Herle and the Gee Family. 

‘The Beauties of England and Wales,’ 
compiled by John Britton and E. W. Bray- 
ley, gives an account of Winwick (vol. ix. 
p. 244) ‘‘as being one of the richest Rec- 
tories in England.’’ ‘This book was _pub- 
lished in 1808. 

The Winwick Rectory Act, 1884 (47 and 
48 Vict. c. 4) re-arranged the emoluments 
and diminished the income of the Rector. 

THos. WHITE. 


Mazztni’s ‘Duties or Man’ (13 S. i. 


111).—This was published by Chapman and - 


Hall, 1862. It was translated by Mrs, E. 
A. Venturi. 
G. J. Gray. 
Cambridge. 


Shortly after the death of Mazzini in 
1872, the two essays, ‘Thoughts upon 
Democracy in Europe,’ and ‘ The Duties of 
Man,’ were published in England under the 
direction of Peter Taylor, Esq., M.P. for 
Leicester, and were by him ‘dedicated to 
the working classes of this country.” The 
volume included a memoir of Mazzini, by 
Mrs. Emilie Ashuret Venturi, the original 
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translator of these and other works of the 
Italian agitator. Some ten or twelve years 
later the Life and essays were reprinted in a | 
popular and cheap torm (Alexander and 
Shepheard, 21, Castle Street, Holborn, E.C. 
Price sixpence. N.D.), quarto size, double 
columns, paper covers. In this edition the | 
‘Duties of Man’ occupies pp. 43-65. The | 
first four chapters were first published in 
the Apostolato VLopolare (a journal for 
Italian working-men in England) in 1844. | 
It was completed in the Lensiero e Azione in | 


1858. 








FP. H. ¢, 

Henry Dison GaBery (13 8. 1. 110).—Was 
Headmaster of Winchester College, not | 
Westminster School. Was born at Winches- | 
ter, 1764, and elected a Scholar of Winches- | 
ter College in 1779. Subsequently at New | 
College, Oxford, he graduated B.A. in 1786, | 
and held a Fellowship from 1782 to 1799. 
Soon afterwards he was appointed Master of 
Warminster School, and was presented to the 
Rectory of St. Lawrence, Winchester, in 
1788. Became Second Master of Winchester 
College in 1793; graduated M.A. at Cam- 
bridge in 1807; and succeeded Dr. Goddard 
as Headmaster of Winchester College in 
1810, He was presented to the Rectory of 
Ashaw, Warwickshire, in 1812, and that of 
Binfield, Berks, in 1820. He resigned the 
‘Headmastership of Winchester College in 
1823, but continued to hold the three livings 
of Binfield, Ashaw, and St. Lawrence until 
his death at Binfield on the 18th of April, 
1831. Further information will be found 
nD: N, B.’ 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Witt1am Cookson (13 8. i. 110) was a 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
graduated B.A. 1776, M.A. 1779, B.D. 1786, 
He was Sth Wrangler in 
the Mathematical Tripos of 1776: Accord- 
ig to Le Neve, Cookson was appointed 
Canon of Windsor by patent dated Jan. 16, 
and was installed Jan. 20, 1792. 

G. FoR. B. 


Mace Famity (12 S. xii. 19, 190, 258, 437). 
~The following are from the original reg- 
sers of St. Mary-the-Virgin, Oxford: 
1697, Dec. 1. ‘“‘Thos: Mace & Ann Gar- 
her were married wth Banns.”’ 
1751, June 7. ‘James Day & Sarah 
Mace md banns”’. 

Herpert SouTHaM. 
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Burisep 1n Linen (12 S. xii. 512; 13 S. 
i. 33, 75, 137). — The following is in the 
transcript of the entries in the register of 
Steeple Aston, co. Oxon, for year ending 
March, 1798, under Burials in year 1797: 

Edward Taylor, Esqr., Dec. 13th. N.B.: He 


was buried with leave of the Rector in the 
chancel between the door on the south side and 


| the pew, and not being buried in Woollen an 
| information was laid before a magistrate and 
| the penalty of five pounds paid by his Execu- 


tors. 


I think this is a good example of the 


| closeness with which burials were watched. 


Hersert SoutHaM. 


AutHor WANTED (13 S. i. 3).—The quotation 
is taken from a_poem by Nixon Waterman, 
‘A Rose to the Living,’ copies of which will 
be found in the following: —‘ Home Book of 
Verse,’ edited by B. E. Stevenson (Holt and 
Co.); ‘ Heart Throbs,’ edited by J. M. Chapple 
(Chapple Pub. Co.); ‘The speaker,’ vol. iv. 
(Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, Inc.) 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 





Hotes on Books. 


The Renaissance of Roman Architecture. Part 
III: France. By T. G. Jackson. (Cambridge 
University Press. £2 2s. net). 

WueEn at the close of the fifteenth century the 
armies of Charles VIII returned from their 
campaign in Italy, they brought back with 
them something more precious than the spoils 
of marauders, a knowledge of the splendours 
and achievements of the Italian Renaissance. 
Though hardly so backward as England (Sir 
Thomas shrewdly finds an index to culture in 
the number of books produced respectively in 
London and Paris) France fell far behind 
medieval Italy and Germany in the cultivation 
of the humaner arts. At Naples the French 
King was much struck with a _ terra-cotta 
group of the Deposition by Mazzoni, and 
knighted the artist on the spot. Further, 
with his cargoes of stolen manuscripts, tapes- 
tries, marbles and the like, he brought a 
colony of Italian architects, craftsmen and 
sculptors to France and settled them at Am- 
boise. The student would find the beginnings 
of the French Renaissance precisely here; not 
so M. Palustre, who, with true patriotic fer- 
vour, finds no single trace of foreign influence 
at all in later French architecture. 

In the realm of ecclesiastical architecture 
the new school of craftsmanship made no rapid 
headway. This was entirely natural; for the 
Gothic spirit still lived, and lived vigorously, 
more vigorously than across the Channel, 
where King’s Chapel, Fairford, and the rest 
are products of a decaying style. But ex- 
amples of Flamboyant Gothic are numerous 
and beautiful, both in Paris and the provinces. 
As late as 1601, Henry IV, to court favour 
with his new co-religionists. raised Orleans 
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Cathedral from its ruins and rebuilt it in a| 
purely Gothic style. This is a remarkable ex- | 
ample of the survival of a school, which else- | 
where in Europe had been dead for near a cen- | 
tury. It can be said, in fact,+that for the} 
greater part of the sixteenth century the new | 
style was entirely subsidiary to the old so far | 
as the fabric of churches was concerned, and | 
was limited to furnishing accessories, such as 
tombs, screens, pulpits, and the like. There | 
are few wholly Renaissance churches older 
than the Church of the Sorbonne, the fine) 
achievement of Jacques Lemercier. 

But if the influence of the Italian style was 
small in the domain of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture its importance for secular building 
was paramount. The country: was liberally 
supplied with cathedrals and parish churches, 
and there was little call for more. But the 
supply of stately mansions, and even of less 
pretentious dwellings, fell far short of the 
demand. As in England, so in France the 
dawn of the sixteenth century saw a vast in- 
crease in the numbers of the landed gentry, 
quite apart from the nobility. After the 
splendour of Italian palaces the short-comings 
of feudal castles were painfully obvious. An 
orgy of building ensued, of which the king was 
an indefatigable leader. He was tireless in 
extravagance, and even out-distanced his con- 
temporary, Henry VIII, in this respect. Fon- 
tainebleau, decorated by Il Rosso, and the 
Chateau de Madrid, known only from Du 
Cerceau’s illustration, perhaps the work of 
Girolamo della Robbia, were amone the mag- 
nificent buildings raised by Francis I. 

Sir Thomas, as tireless in his last volume as 
in his first, divides his history into three 
periods, and selects typical examples of each 
for discussion. Thus we have adequate ac- 
counts of such characteristic specimens as 
Blois, Fontainebleau, Chenonceau, Azay, Anet, 
and the Louvre, in the sixteenth century; of 
the Sorbonne, the Luxembourg, the Tuileries, 
the extended Louvre, amongst many others in 
the seventeenth century; of Versailles, Les 
Invalides, and the Academies towards the close 
of the period. The earlier portion has the 
most space allotted to it. It is perhaps the 
most interesting period, and has _ hitherto 
lacked a skilled historian. 

In the Preface, which is by no means the 
least interesting part of his book, the author 
alludes to a few of the differences in the de- 
velopment of Renaissance architecture in Eng- 
Jand and in France. Both countries received 
the new style much at the same time; both 
received it with avidity; both had similar 
needs to supply, and hoth were strongly 
national in feeling. Hence the lines of de-| 
velopment were strikingly divergent. There | 
is a world of difference between a French | 
chateau and an English country house. The! 
latter is built to live in; it is unquestionably 
the more comfortable, with its expanse of | 
window and sunlit interior. The chateau, on' 


| last 


the other hand, tends too often to be gloomy; 
the atmosphere of a feudal castle still. cli 

to it, an effect partly due to inadequate feng. 
tration, partly to unnecessary massiveness ¢f 
construction. Here the advantage clearly lig 
with us. But in sculpture the artists of the 
French Renaissance were unexcelled. The 
Italians introduced by Francis I began and 
developed a school of sculpture which gradu 
ally became infused with Gallic delicacy 

charm. There is no sculpture in England to 
compare with the graceful creations of Goujon; 


| indeed, the advent of Roubiliac was necessary 
| to 


rouse the native art from its  decling 
Across the Channel the tradition was and is 
continuous. 

In production. this volume, unfortunately the 
of the series, falls behind none of its 
predecessors. It is perhaps the most sumpt 
uous in illustration. As before, the authors 
own illustrations contribute much to the em 
joyment of the reader; and these are well 
supplemented by reproductions from 
Cerceau. The press work is excellent, 
well up to the high standard of the Cambridge 
Press. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


We have pleasure in drawing attention to 
Catalogue 489 of M. Martinus Nijhoff at The 
Hague. It is a compilation describing chiefly 
genealogical and heraldic works, from which 
we extract the following half-dozen or so as 
specimens. He has an early seventeenth cen- 
tury folio, ‘ Cérémonie des obséques de Charles 
IIIT, due de Lorraine, ete., priced at 250 florins, 
being a fine specimen of official art, useful for 
the study of costume. Ulrich von Reichen- 
thal’s book of the Council of Constance, “le 
premier armorial imprimé qui existe” con- 
taining also the first account of the death of 
Huss, in a tall, clean copy is tempting for 
1,200 florins. Egenolph’s ‘ Anthologia gnomica’ 
—1580: 350 florins; the facsimile of Griinen- 
berg’s ‘ Wappenbuch,’ published in 1875, 350 
florins; Litta’s ‘Famiglie celebri  d’Italia,’ 
1819-40, in 18 folio volumes: 300 florins; and 
Rolevinck’s ‘ Fasciculus Temporum’: 
florins: may also be mentioned. For 60 
florins is offered a fine fifteenth century con- 
ventual MS., on vellum, the ‘ Necrologium van 
het adellyk Jufferenstift te Elten,’ and for 
400 florins a collection of 200 volumes, i 
pamphlets, songs, etc., connected with the his 
tory of the House of Orange-Nassau. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 
EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries,’ 22, 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertisements, 


Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs 
“The Publisher ” — at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 
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